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THE 



PROMISED VISIT, &c 



If my little readers have seen the 
story of the Dew-drop, they will re- 
collect that I almost promised, some 
time or other, to give them an ac- 
count of the visit which Edward and 
Harriet paid to the Paper-mill. 
Now, as I think promises ought al- 
ways to be strictly observed, whether 
they be made to grown-up persons or 
to children, I am going to tell them 
the particulars of the happy day they 
spent there ; for a very happy day it 
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was, both to Edward and Harriet. 
They set off in perfect good humour, 
and with an inclination to be pleased 
with all they saw. This is a very 
pleasant disposition ; it makes children 
agreeable to every one, and is gene- 
rally rewarded by enjoyment to them- 
selves. 

"Well, have my children been 
good this morning ?" said Mr. Lenox, 
one fine day, as, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, he opened the school-room 
door. " How have the lessons been 
performed ? If you can give a good 
account of yourselves, I have a great 
treat in store for you." 

They both looked at their mother 
with conscious pleasure, whose ready 



smile told them she was satisfied with 
their attention. ** What can this treat 
be ?" said Harriet. 

"Oh, the Paper-mill! the Paper- 
mill! I do believe papa is going to 
take us to that Paper-mill he spoke 
of the other day/* exclaimed Edward, 
his eyes sparkling with animation and 
delight ^at the idea. "Have I guess- 
ed right, papa ?" 

" Quite right, my dear*, but do you 
think you can walk so far ?" 

" O yes, to be sure, papa," exclaim- 
ed Edm^ard : "I am a great deal 
more afraid that it will be too much 
for Harriet; for you cannot think 
what a poor, weak thing she is. 
Indeed, I think girls are always poor. 
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weak things. You cannot conceive/ 
papa, what a bad hand she is at a 
leap or a jump." 

" Leaping and jumping are very 
proper exercises for boys, Edward ^ 
but they are not at all suitable amuse- 
ments for young ladies. I should not 

wish my gentle little Harriet to ex- 

I 

eel in snch sports; but I do believe I 
have often seen her perform a walk, 
without difficulty, which has com- 
pletely fatigued yoUr" 

"WeH, papa, please just to try 
me. If you are not afraid of tiring 
Harriet, I am sure you may Tet n^e 
go ; for I love a long walk dearly." 

Consent being gained, but little 
time was lost in preparation; and^ 



with merry countenances, they joined 
their father in the garden. 

" Will you be so kind, papa," said 
Harriet, " as to tell us, as we walk 
along, who first invented paper; and 
how people managed to make books, 
before this invention was found 
out." 

Her father said he would, with 
great pleasure, tell them all he knew 
upon the subject; but Edward had 
run away to examine the colours of 
a beautiful butterfly, and he desired 
she would fetch him back, before he 
began his relation. 

Harriet ran across the meadow, and 
soon caught the little fiigitive. 

" Come, my dear Edward, papa iif 

b3 
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going to tell us many entertaining 
things about paper. Make haste." 

Edward did not want calling twice; 
though, for a moment, he felt sorry 
to leave his beautiful butterfly. He, 
however, turned cheerfully round, 
and giving his hand to his sister, 
accompanied her back to their father. 
They enjoyed the sweet breath of 
the cows that we(re grazing around 
them ; admired the green meadow, and 
the butter-cups, yellow as gold, which, 
mixed with daisies, enamelled the 
turf oreif wluch they tripped lightly. 

** The little bee humming about them was seen. 

The butterfly merrily danced along ; 
The grasshopper chirp*d in the hedges of green, 
. And the linnet was singing its liveliest song." 



Their own hearts were as peaceful 
as this tranquil scene ; and, joining 
their father, they listened, with atten- 
tion and delight, to his instructive 
conversation. 

" Well, Edward, you did not catch 
the butterfly, I suppose. Nimble as 
you are, you were not nimble enough 
for him." 

"No, papa; I did not wish to catch 
him. I only wanted to look at his 
pretty colours. Are there not a great 
many different sorts of butterflies? 
for I think, in our walks this summer, 
I have seen about twenty.'' 

' " It is supposed, Edward, that there 
are nearly twelve hundred different 
sprts^ scattered over the globe, about 
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seventy of which are natives of our 
own country." 

" How pretty a collection of them 
altogether would look," said Harriet. 

"They would form a beautiful 
cabinet of curiosities^ my love. The 
colours of those which inhabit warm 
countries, are much more brilliant 
than any which adorn our fields. I 
have been told, that some measure 
six inches, from the tip of one wing 
to the tip of the other. But we must 
not talk any longer about butterflies, 
as I have many things to tell you re- 
specting paper, before we reach the 

mill." 

" Not respecting paper, papa," said 

Harriet; ""butrespecting those things 
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that were used before they found out 
how to make paper/' 

"True, my dear," replied her fa- 
ther. " The first thing we read of, 
which was preserved by writing, was 
the law of the ten commandments, 
delivered to Moses. These, by the 
direction of the Great Creator him- 
self,' were written by Moses, for the 
government of the children of Israel, 
and continue to be a law to the Jews, 
as well as to Christians, even to this 
day. Do either of you recollect on 
what they were written?" 

" Yes; papa/' said Harriet; " on 
two tables of stone. It says, in the 
Bible, that * Moses rose up early in 
the morning, and went up unto 
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Mount Sinai, as the Lord had com- 
manded him, and took in his hand 
the two tables of stone.' " 

" Very right, my love. Stones, 
bricks, the leaves of herbs and trees, 
their rinds or barks, have all, in their 
turns, supplied the place of paper. 
Tables of wood, of wax, and of ivory, 
have also been used; but they were 
large; awkward materials, and not at 
all convenient for the purpose. At 
length the Egyptian papyrus was in- 
vented." 

" Papyrus! that sounds something 
like paper. Pray, papa," enquired 
Harriet, "did not our word paper 
take its name from that?" 

Her father said it did, and also 
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told her, that the papyrus of the 
Egyptians was made from a rush of 
the same name, which grew princi- 
pally on the banks of the river Nile, 
in Egypt." 

"The Nile!" exclaimed Edward: 
** I think I have heard the name of 
that river before. Is it not that which 
jou told me was so useful to the 
farmers, by overflowing its banks, and 
manuring their lands with its mud; 
so that they have nothing to do but 
to sow the seeds, without any other 
trouble?" 

It is, my dear." 

And was it not also by the banks 
of this river that Moses's mother hid 
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her little boy, to preserve him from 
the cruelty of King Pharaoh ?" 

'^ Yes, my dear; and the basket in 
which the poor little baby was con- 
cealed, is supposed to have been 
made of the very same reed of which 
we are now speaking; for it was com- 
mon with the Egyptians to make their 
boats of the stalk of this plant. They 
also made sails, ropes, masts, blan- 
kets, and cloths of it. So that, you 
perceive, it was as useful to them as 
flax is to us." 

**Not quite, I think, papa," said 
Edward ; *' for mamma told me, the 
other day, that my shirt was made 
pf flax ; and I did not hear you say 
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that the papyrus made shirts foi* the 
Egyptians." 

'* Neither does the flax make shirts 
for you, Edward; but the cloth is 
made from the flax, and the industry 
and kindness of your mamma has con* 
verted that cloth into shirts for you. 
Now, if the Egyptian women are as 
clever and notable as the English 
ladies, I dare say they could make 
their little boys clothing, quite as 
comfortable, of the cloth from the 
papyrus reed." 

" Now, papa^ {dease to tell us what 
was the next contrivance for writing 
on," said Harriet. 

" Parchment and vellum, my love." 
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*' And what are they made of, pray^ 
papa." 

^'Parchment is made from the 
skins of sheep or goats, prepared in a 
particular manner, which renders it 
proper (or many useful purposes/' 

^^ And is Vellum made in the same 
way ?". 

**The only difference between them, 
my dear, is, that vellum is made from 
the skins of very young calves, and is 
much finer, whiter, and smoother 
than the common parchment" 

** When was the making of parch- 
ment first found out, papa ?" 

** I cannot tell you, Harriet; but it 
must have been known in Asia a very 
long time ago^ for the Persians are 
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said to have written all their records 
on these skins. You know where 
Persia is, do you not, Edward ?" 

^^ Yes ; mamma pointed it out to 
me in the map of Asia, yesterday 
morning, when we were reading in 
the Bible about the Medes and Per- 
sians. But now, papa, please to tell 
us when our own nice paper was 
found out, and who first made the 
discovery. I hope it was an English- 
man. Do not you think, papa, Esg- 
lish people are generally more clever 
than any body else?" 

"No, my dear: in many of the 
fine arts, the French and Italians are 
greatly superior to us." 

The French, papa ! Oh, do not 
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say sOf pray : I cannot bear to think 
the French are better than us in any 
thing." 

"That may be, Edward, and yet 
it 16 very true that they are our su- 
periors in many respects. But why 
do you exclaim so violently against 
the French ?" 

" Because they are our enemies, 
and I hate them all." 

" Oh ! fye, fye, Edward ; I am 
quite ashamed of you. Never let me 
hear you make use of such an ex- 
pression again. You told me, a few 
minutes ago, that you had been read- 
ing the Bible ; I am grieved to find 
that you possess so little of the 
spirit that breathes throughout that 
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sacred book. Yoii are there com- 

( 
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manded 'to love your enemies; to 
bless ihem that curse you; to do 
good to them that hate you ; and to 
pray for them that des{HtefuIly use 
you and persecute you.' '^ 

Edward blushed ami looked very 
much ashamed, to have oierited &is 
reproof from his father ; he promised 
never to use such improper language 
in future, nor to hate the French, 
though they had once been our 
enemies. 

Harriet was sorry to see poor Ed- 
ward's confusion, for she loved her 
Mttle brother so dearly, that she al- 
ways felt as much grieved when ho 
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was blamed^ as if she were blamed 
herself ; she therefore tried to change 
the conversation, by repeating Ed- 
ward's question, of when, and by 
whom, the manufacture of paper 
from linen rags was invented. 

" That I cannot tell you, my love," 
said her father : *' some say it was 
discovered by the Germans; others, 
that it was found out by the Italians. 
The Greeks, the Arabs, and the Sara- 
cens, have each in their turn been 
declared its inventor ; but the Chinese 
appear to me to have the best title to 
it, for they made paper from the very 
same materials, long before it was in- 
troduced into our country." 

Then nobody supposes, papa. 
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that the English found it out/' said 
Edward, in a disappointed tone of 
voice. 

**No, indeed, my dear Edward, 
nor has an Englishman even the merit 
of haying introduced it intd this 
country; as the first paper-mill was 
built by a German, at a town called 
Dartford, in Kent, in the year 1588. 
Now, Harriet, can you tell me how 
long that was ago ?" 

Harriet had begun arithmetic, and 
she had learned addition, subtraction, 
and multiplication, so that her father 
knew that she could do this sunu 
She considered a few minutes, and 
then said: '* It must be done by sub- 
traction, papa. I must set down the 
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date of the present year at the top, 
that is 1818, and under it I must set 
down the year when the mill was 
)[)|]iit, that is 1588, and I must take 
one from the other/' Her father lent 
her his lead-pencil, and a letter which 
he had in his pocket. She did the 
sum, and afterwards told him, it was 
two hundred and thirty years ago. 
She then b^ged he would lend her a 
piece of Indian-rubber, that she m^ht 
rub out the figures she had made 
upon his letter ; and when she gave 
it back to him, she enquired of what 
Indian-rubber was made. 

Her father did not, however, choose 
to answer her question at that mo** 
inent^ beciause Jhe had many dtissr 
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things to tell them about paper, so he 
said, ** Ask me another time, Harriet: 
let us understand one subject tho- 
roughly first. I must tell you, that 
in this paper*mill, built by the Ger- 
man, nothing was raiade but a brown, 
coarse sort of paper: nor did the 
English improve in the art, till a num- 
ber of Frenchmen, who were driven 
out of their own country on account 
of their religion, took shelter in Eng- 
land, and taught our paper-makers 
how to manufacture white writing- 
paper." 

Edward looked very much morti- 
fied, to find, that to the French, of 
whom he had just been speaking so 
disrespectfully, the English were in- 
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debted for tbdr improvement in this 
useful art; and he was not at all sorry 
to perceive, from the white-washed 
cottages that now and then appeared 
peeiring between the trees, that they 
were near the viUage. Before his 
fetber had time to make any further 
' remark, he pointed to a little taper- 
ing spire, and enquired if that were 
not the village church, and if they 
were not very near the mill. 

r 

" Yes, Edward; Mr. Benson's house 
is the first we shall see, after turning 
down that lane." 

Edward ran on before; but just as 
he reached the comer, a little dog, 
which ran barking towards him, made 
him repent his speed. 
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" Bow, wow, wow," cried Dash. 

*^ Oh, dear! oh, dear, papa!" scream* 
ed Edward; "come to me, prayr- 
praj do, this minute. Here is a fu« 
nous dog, which I believe wants to 
bite me, for he looks very savage." 

His father ran hastily towards Ed- 
ward, but could not help smiling at 
his alarm, when he found that the 
object of his terror was only a playful 
little spaiiiel, that was frisking and 
barking around him. Even Harriet 
laughed, and could not help calling 
him coward. She stooped down, and 
patted the smooth and shining head 
of little Dash. 

Edward soon recovered his compo- 
sure, and ventured to pat him also. 
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and the whole party walked in the 
most friendly manner towards the 
mill. The house adjoining it was 
rather smaU, but extremely neat. 
Before the door was a little lattice- 
work porch, round which were en- 
twined woodbines and moss-roses; 
and a great many pretty flowers 
bloomed in the borders ; for the house, 
or rather cottage, stood in the midst 
of a garden, that was very free from 
weeds. 

Almost the moment they knocked^ 
the door was opened by a pretty^ 
modest-looking ,girl, about thirteen 
years old; and a rosy-faced little boy 
came peeping out of a room behind 
her, to see the strangers. 
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" Is your father at home, my dear?** 
enquired Mr. Lenox. 

" Yes, Sir, he is in the mill : will 
you please to sit down a few minutes, 
and I will fetch him." 

" Perhaps he is engaged to-day, if 
so, do not interrupt him ; but if he is 
at liberty, my little folks will be very 
much obliged to him to show them 
his paper-mill." 

*• Oh, yes. Sir, I dare say he is at 
liberty. Will you please to take a seat 
for a minute?" So saying, she set 
out three chairs, and was just leaving 
the room, when she saw her little 
brother peep through a half^^open door 
at the other end of it. " Come, 
Jemmy; come with me, my dear," 
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said she, going towards him^ and 
taking his reluctant hand. 
. " No, Mary ; Jemmy stay with the 
company," lisped out the rosy little 
fellow. 

"So he shall/' said Mr. Lenox, 
catching him up in his arms, and 
carrying him towards Harriet,' who 
was very fond of children. 

" I hope he will not be troubj^esome. 
Sir," said Mary ; and charging little 
Jemmy to be a good boy, she left the 
room to seek her father. 

Harriet and Edward were highly 
delighted with their little charge : he 
soon grew very sociable, and his 
tongue ran. continually. He brought 
out some playthings, with which 
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Harriet and Edward were very muck 
amused. One was a little woman 
spinning : it was made of bone, but 
looked as white as ivory. Her wheel 
turned by means of a string which 
was fastenied round it. Edward asked 
Jemmy where he bought that pretty 
play-thing. 

** My good Louis gave it to me,'* 
said Jemmy : " my dear, good Louis 
made it himself, on purpose for me. 
He made it of a beef-bone." 

Edward was all astonishment. — 
" Made that pretty thing of a beef- 
bone !" exclaimed he : " Oh, Jemmy, 
I believe you make a mistake there. 
I never can think that that nice wo- 
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man, and her spinning-wheel, were 
made of nothing but a beef-bone." 

Little Jemmy was highly offended 
to find that Edward did not believe 
him, and jumping off Mr. Lenox^ 
knee, he ran again to the closet, and 
brought out some toys still more cu- 
rious and beautiful, together with an 
elegant work-box, which belonged to 
his sister Mary. He spread them be- 
fore Edward's admiring eyes, ex- 
claiming, as he laid each on the ta- 
ble : — " And that, and that, and that ; 
they were all made of beef-bones. 
Jemmy is quite sure of it, because he 
saw Louis make them: Jemmy saw 
them made his ownself." 
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"And pray who is Louis?'' en- 
quired Mr. Lenox. 

" Our good Louis works in the 
mill, and he is very kind to Mary and 



me. 



Before Mr. Lenox had time to 
ask Jemmy any more questions, Mary 
and her fi»ther came in. After wel- 
coming Mr. Lenox and the little 
folks to his house, and assuring them 
he should be very much pleased to 
show them the mill, he perceived the 
display Jemmy had made of his trea- 
sures, and confirmed the account his 
little boy had given, of their being 
made by one of his workmen. ^* He 
is a poorl^renchman, Sir/' continued 
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he, " and a most excellent man he is : 
he has worked with me ever since my 
Mary was bom, and that is almost 
thirteen years ago. He has intro- 
duced many useful improvements into 
the mill ; for he is very ingenious, as 
almost all his countrymen are. At 
the time of that sad confusion in 
France, Sir, which happened above 
twenty years ago, and when such 
numbers lost their lives, poor Louis, 
like many others, was driven from 
his native country, where he had a 
pretty property, and became very 
little better than a beggar in England. 
His father escaped with him> as well 
as his wife, to whom he was but 
just married, and who lived but a 
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little while after her arrival in this 
country. Poverty and distress weigh- 
ed her down ; and, a few hours after 
giving birth to a daughter, she ex- 
pired in the arms of her af&icted 
husband. I am sure my heart has 
often ached to hear poor liOuis speak 
of his heavy loss. Only think. Sir ; he 
was a stranger in a foreign country, 
and had both an aged father and an 
infant daughter to support, without 
a single earthly friend to help him.'' 

" Poor Louis !" said Harriet and 
Edward, both at. once, in a voice of 
the most tender compassion; and with 
anxioys curiosity they entreated Mr. 
BeDisgn to go on with his story. 

*' He took lodgings in a garret, in a 
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close part of London ; and it was by 
making such tojs as those, that he 
managed to keep his. family from 
starving. His little girl was a con- 
stant delight to him. He called her 
Jaqueline, after his poor wife; and 
spent every moment he could spare 
from necessary labour, in teaching 
her. In this manner several years 
passed away, till one day, seeing an 
advertisement which I had put into 
the paper, for a workman in my mill, 
he determined to apply for the situ* 
tion; thinking that the certainty of 
constant emplo}rment would be far 
"better for him than the toy-making 
business, particularly as h^ had been 
obliged to low^r bis price^ on account 
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of the number of French prisoners, 
who employed their melancholy and 
tedious hours in the same manner. I 
was much pleased with his appear- 
ance, and affected by his simple 
story. He came a ^onth upon trial ; 
and we were so well satisfied with 
each other, that we have never since 
felt a wish to part. His poor old 
father used to assist in sorting the 
rags, and by this means managed to 
earn a trifle also;, but he has lately 
had a paralytic stroke, which now 
confines him entirely to the house. 
Jaqueline is grown a lovely girl : she 
is a most tender nurse to her aged 
grandfather, and a very dutiful child 
to the best of fathers. They are at 
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present comfortably provided for, and 
live in a neat little cottage at the cor- 
ner of yonder field, which Jaqueline 
keeps as nice as wax. They now 
and then get a customer for a few 
of their toys, which l^ouis finds time 
to make, when his employment at 
the mill is over. This, in addition to 
his wages, enables them to live in 
tolerable comfort." 

When Mr. Benson had finished 
his story, he left the room to take off 
his working dress. Edward*s father 
looked at his little boy, to read in his 
countenance the effect of this mourn- 
ful tale, and found his blushing cheeks 
covered with tears, and his eyes bent 
to the ground. 
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" Although poor Loais is a French- 
man," said his father, ** I am sure my 
little Edward does not consider him 
an object of hatred." 

'^Oh no, indeed I do not, my 
dear papa. Pray forgive ^me this 
once, and I promise you I will never 
again hate any body, only for being 
a Frenchman." 

Mr. Lenox took him by the hand, 
and said, '^You will find, my dear 
child, that in every nation there are 
many excellent men, who, like poor 
Louis, deserve your pity and esteem. 
Virtue is always lowly ; and, happily, 
it is not confined to any climate, nor 
to any soil." Saying these words, 
he led Edward and Harriet into tbi!! 
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neat little gstrd^n, where they were 
joined by Mr. Benson, who was ready 
to conduct them to the mill. 

Edward was at first sorrowfiil, but 
his smiles were soon restored by the 
good-natured attention of Harriet. 
Little Dash accompanied them, and 
by a variety of droll tricks diverted 
them highly. If they threw a stone, 
away he galloped, till he reached the 
spot where it fell; then, seizing it in 
his mouth, he would bring it to them, 
and lay it at their feet. 
^ The mill stood in a meadow that 
joined the garden, surrounding the 
cottage. When Harriet and Edward 
reached it, they waited till their fa- 
ther and Mr. Benson came up; for>in 
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following Dash, they bad left them 
some distance behind. 

" I suppose," said Mr. Benson, " that 
the yonng folks know what paper is 
made of." 

**Yes, Sir," replied Edward; '[I 
was quite surprised to hear papa say, 
a few day^ ago, that it was made of 
old rags." 

/Mt is so," returned Mr* Benson, 
a^ he led them into a room in which 
a number of old women and girls 
were at work. *^The rags I buy 
from the rag -merchant, and give 
them to these poor people to sort 
and pick." 

Harriet and Edward went up to 
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an old woman, who seemed to. ht 
very busy at her work. They ob^ 
served that she sorted them accords 
lug to their different degrees of fine* 
ness. She also, with a knife, cut 
out carefully all the seams, After 
this was done, another woman put 
them into the dusting^macbine, which 
was a large circidar wire sieve, This 
cleaned them, in some, degree; and 
the old woman said the^ were then 
ready to go to the mill. 

The children were not sorry to 
leave this room ; for the quantity of 
rags made it smell very disagfeeafaly« 
and the sifting of them caused a great 
deal of dust. 

Mr. Benson now conducted them 



iiKto Islnpthet part of the building; 
He told them^ that formerly the rags 
tfere beaten to pieces with immafisely 
krge hammer^i which rose and feU 
eontinuallf with a tremendous ndse, 
which was heard at a great distance; 
but that now, they ptit the rags into 
a large trough or cistem> into whicb 
a pipe of clear spring-water is con^ 
stantty ilol^ng. He toc^ them to 
look' at' this trough; and they saw in 
it a long, found pieoe of wood, wfaidi. 
their father csAled a cylinder. It' 
was about two feet long, set tMdc 
round with rows of iron splices, stand<^^ 
ing as close to eadi other as tfaey^ 
oould, without touching. At the bot-» 
tola of the. trough, they ^aw thait 
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thete tirere other rows of spikes^ tcf 
corresipond with those in the cylinder; 

Mi'. Benson threw in a quantity 
of r^9, prepared im the manner be-* 
fore described. The cylinder wa* 
then in^de to whirl round as £ast as 
possible; and, with its iron teeth/ it 
rent and tore the cloth in every di-^ 
rection. . 

Mr. Benson told them, that by the 
assistance of the water, which kept 
continually flowing through the cis- 
tern, the rags were reduced- toa fine 
paste, and the diil; was entirely 
wgished ' away, so that the pulp be- 
came as white as snow^ *^Btit it 
would take as mtlcb as six hours, to 
bring it into that state," said her 
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^ thengfare you cannot see this paft 
completed. We afterwards^ pMt m A 
Utile sttialtj to improve the colow.^ 

" Pray, Sir, what is smiflt?^ cftfi 
qoired Harriet. 

** It fe ai soapt of ^ass, which, wh^ 
ground very fine, is of a beaudfi^ 
tilue cdonr. It is wliat is ysetf by 
wasd^rwomen, under the liattie of 
powder-blue." 

Mt. Benson tlien took them into 
another rooih, where was a copper 
fiUed with warm water, mixed with 
a quantity of fine pulp. This, l;ie 
told them, was the proper substance 
for ihaking paper; but the Ibrm must 
now be given to it. *♦ For this pur- 
pose," added be, " we m^e tise of 'a 

£3 
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mould* formed of wires, large one 
way, and crossed with finer. This 
mould we just dip into the copper, 
and take it out again." 

Edward begged that he might look 
at one of the moulds, which Mr. 
JBenson gave him leave to do ; and he 
fQuii4 there was a little wooden frame 
round the edges, of which he enquired 
the use. 

^ It is by means of that firame, 
that so much of the pulp is retained 
as is wanted for the thickness of the 
sheet; the. rest runs over the edge, 
and through the spaces between the 
.wires. But you shall see me make a 
sheet. Sir," said he, '^ jgpd then you 
will understand better." 
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Edviriitd thanked Mr. Benson Ibf 
fais kindness, who called Louk to help 
him. The children were glad to hear 
him called; for they had a great de« 
sire to see this good Frenchman. He 
had a very pleasing countenance; and 
as he apfHToached, he made a very 
respectful bow to Mr. Lenox^ for the 
Erenah are almost always very polite. 

" Now, Louis," said Mr. Benson^ 

^ these little folks wish to see us make 

a sheet of paper." He then took up 

. the frame, which he dipped into the 

.copper^ and immediately took it out 

again, giving it at the same time ft 

gentle s^ake, that the pulp might be' 

jpread equally over the wires, whilst 

the water passed through. Louis 



bNitantly receivect it fipom Mm^ itnti 
hurtled mit the thin skeet upoi^ soft 
felt, Which b a kiiid of flannel, and 
Which w^^' placed tipdn d bdard t^ 
receive it: over it they laid another 
inece g( felt, and then another she^t 
of ps^er. This, Mr. Benson said, 
they continue doing ttH they had k 
pHe of fortjr or fifty . «Theyar^*hen 
ptocedin a sti'ong screw-^f^ress/^ "added 
te, ^^whfere they remain till all the 
tmter is completely squeezed from 
theiftt this gives them iSrmness.'' ' 
- ^^ And fhet), I snppose, it ii!^ qvMe 
^nisfaed/' said Mward. 

^Ko, indeed, !^r; there is still a 
great deal to be done," answered Mr. 
BoMou; ^'aftf^r it has ieen property 
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pressed, the felts are taken otf and 
laid on one side, and the paper our 
the other, which is then taken up, 
three sheets at a tusde, by means of 
an instrument in the shape of the 
letter T, and hung on lines to drj. 
There it remains for a week or ten 
days : this whitens it still more; and 
the knots and roughness that, in 
spite of all our pains, will sometimes 
remain, are picked off carefully by the 
women. . It is then sized." 

** Pray what doies that mean, Sir?"* 
asked Edward. 

^' Size is* a/kind'itf glue; and with-' v 
out this pr^arlttion, the paper would 
not do to write upon, as the ink 
would mn and sink in the manner- 
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fan hare seen it do on blottitig-papfii^i 
which is never sized. The sheets 
are just dipped into iHe size, hun^ 
again upon the lines^ iind» when sv£^ 
fici^ntly dried, carried into what we 
call the finishii^-rooni." 

Mr. Benson n6w took Edward by 
the hand, and, followed by Mn Lenox 
and Harriet, they proceeded to this 
room, where they found several per-^ 
soibs busily employed: some were ex« 
amining the sheetSii td se^^ that they 
were free from all' imperfections; 
others were pressing .tfaera in dry 
presses; whilst somei w%)meti were 
counting the finished sheets into 
quires, whidi they ga^e to men, who 
made them into ieams ready for ilie ' 
stationer. 
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Edward's father UM him theie 
were twenty-four sheets in a quire^ 
and twenty quires in a reanit 

" I'he paper ,we buy at the star 
tioner's/' sai4 Harriet, '' is smooth at 
the e4ges; and this is very rough*'* 

"After the stationer receives it^ 
my dear," refdied her father, 'Vht 
folds it again^ and cuts the edges^ 
which gives it that neat appearance: 
he also sometimes makes it shine like 
natin, by glossing it with hot plates 
of metal." 

• 

Harriet then asked Mr, Benson 
how long it reqmred to make a sheet 
of paper, from the moment the old 
women began to pick the rags, till ii 
was venAj to be sent to the stationer; 
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Had he tdd her that it requiied about 
three weeks. 

Harriet and Edward said, they 
thought they should in future be 
much more careful than they had 
hitherto been» not to wast^ writing- 
paper ; for they had never before had 
the least idea that the making of.it 
cost so much time and trouUe. 

"Pray, papa,'' enquired Harriet, 
^* did the Egyptians make their paper 
in the same manner, from the rags of 
the cloth made from the papyrus 
reed?" 

^'No, my dear: it was manufac- 
tured from the reed itself. After 
cutting off the head and root, they 
slit th^ remaining stem lengthwise. 
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into tiro equal parts, stripping from 
each of these, witii the pmnt of a fine 
needle, the thin, scaly coats of which 
it was composed, ^he innermost 
were considered the best, and those 
nearest the rind or bark, the worst, 
which were kept separate, to make 
the commonest sort of paper. The 
coats, as they were taken ofi^, were 
stretched upon a table, and two of 
them, when laid over each other, were 
glued together by the muddy water 
of the Nile. This was next pressed 
from them. They were afterwards 
dried; and, lastly, flatted and smooth- 
ed by being beaten with a mallet; 
they were then fit to write up6n.'* 
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'^Was not the paper sized, pray 
Sir?" enquired Mi*. Benson* 

^' I believe not: perhaps the muddj 
waters of the Nile, with which the 
coats were glued together, answered 
the same purpose. Nor am I sure 
that it was written upon with a pen 
and ink: I have heard they used a 
hard pencil, though I do not recollect 
of what it was said to be made.'' 

The children having now heard>and 
seen the whole process of _paper-mak« 
ing, returned with their father to 
Mr« Benson's oott^e, where Mary 
had set out, with great neatness, a 
plentiful supply of fhiit, and a bowl 
of delicious cream. There were straw<- 
berriesy raspberries, gooseberries, and 
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eiiir]teiitSi and the little folks relished 
them exceedingly. Before they took 
kave of their kind ^ilertainer, th^ir 
father enquired the way to Loius'b 
Cottage. Mr. Benson havii^ pointed 
it ottt to them^ they all^ with many 
thanks for his kindness, bade adieu. t<i 
bim and Mary» and bent their stej^s 
towards the immble abode of Jaqfoe^ 
Hue add h[er aged grandfather. 
. The children were both delighted. 
Harris smiled with {deasure^ bttfcf 
Edward clapped his^ hahds^ ahd actfi«> 
aUy jumped £nr joy. A Reading" 
beech concealed the> cottage fram 
tlirir ^drr, till they^ reached the very 
spot:{wb»:eit stood. The little case* 
iheht windows were aintosi covered' 



Mth jessamine, in full bloom ; and, a» 
the door was open, they could see 
what was passing withinside, without 
being observed 

The scene would have made a sweet 
picture. A grey-headed old maa 
was seated in a high-badked elbow-' 
chair, and by his side stood the 
pretty Jaqueline, persuading him, 
with the tenderest anxiety, to eat 
heartily of the. dinner she had pre- 
pared for hioL Her flaxen hair hung 
over, and half concealed, one of the 
most interesting countenances Mr« 
Lenox thought he had ever seen« 
Edward, who was unaccustomed 
to bide his feelings exclaimed: 
'♦Oh! what a pretty' girl she is.** 
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€1iid was ottered » sa ioud a tatie of 
voice> that Jaqueline heard hiitfy and 
mdU^dy staiftnig; sfafe turned tound, 
«nd bhadied deepfy at tfae uhex^edf ed 
aigfat of the stravgeii. 

Mr. Lenox adiraMtd towards -the 
4d€r, and idtroduoedhiiaself I7 say- 
fl^ he was 'Just- '4)omb froift the 
|N|RivmiU, when he ^ fa^ . aeeh het 
Ssther^and had taken i^e Hteft^df 
calling to loek at i^ome of t&tit pt^ty 
*Dyi ' •: 

f:- Wfaikt JIfr. Lraax was ^{flaiflnng 
the VDftUe «f his viBi^ JaqpeiiDie had 
tidifi' to recovw frran fcer eoitfttoiaii. 
Jttie begged tiMj woidd waMc in, and 
said, she ahoold be j^iMatd to 8ba# 
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them the few toys thi^ had fq^ 
theok 

Hariiet and l^dward followed iEieir 
father into the cottage^ where everjr 
thing was indeed^ as Mr. Benson had 
told them* asneat as wax. 

Ja^udioe opfened the door of a little 
dosett, and biiought out several toys, 
y^y.much like those which Jemmj 
had shown them. Mr, Lenox enquired 
if die had a.laiger work»box. 

" Yes, Sir/' said she, "we have 
oite which iny father made before he 
left London; but.it is so large and 
expensive, we never expect to find a 
purchaser for it» therefore I did not 
think of showing it to you." 

^e fkow brought out of a drawer. 
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A Uurge &nA elegant work-box, ttiade 
like the other toys, of bone, but beau- 
tifiillj carred with a basket of flowers 
in the middle, and a wreath of roaes 
round the sides. Mr. Lenox enquired 
the price. 

" ^* Three guineas, Sir," said Jaque- 
line : '^ it cost my dear lather so much 
tinle and trouble, that we really ciEm- 
iiot afford it for less." 

'*I will take it,'' returned Mr. 
Lenox, ''for I am sure it will please 
my wife very much." He then gave 
three pound-notes, and three shilliiigs, 
to the delighted girl, whose eyes 
sparkled with pleaisure as she received 
this large sum. 
; fidward peeped 4nt# - the closet 



psqpa! pray come ind loodc'at 
tiMse beiiukifid tflQW«8.*r*a)osefl^ and 
pinks/ and baaejsnddeB, and jessa-^ 
mines, all tied in biinchi^, and all 
Hire without any water P' 

Jaqueline smiled at Edward'aeager-^ 
Btss. ^'Thcy are not real fbwers/Sir/' 
said she; ^^t^ey are some artifidal 
ones, w^Kidi I ha^e lat^ beto trytaig 
to make/' 

^ And wiM you adl us some' of 
them?" asked Edward: ''I heavd 
inamnia say how much she wuited 
some, to make our pavlour look pretty 
in the winter, and to set in the mid«^ 
He of the dinner-table. I am alimst 
sure papa will buy some; fdft I icb 
befieve mamnia would^ Uke tiiem 
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muoh bettet tban that h6x. Look 
Harriet^ how very natural they are* 
This jessamine is exactly like that 
which grows over tlK wihdows. May 
I gather a sprig and compare them ?" 

'^ Ob, yes. Sir, and welcome/' said 
Jaqueline; ** but I fear my poor little 
flowers^will not bear the comparison/" 

Hatriet and Edward ran to the 
window, and plucked a pretty sprig of 
jessamine, declaring,, as they held it 
by the side of the artificial represent- 
ation, that if th^y did but smell as 
sweet, they, should not know them 
from the real flowers. ' 

Mr. Lenox admired them much» 
and as Jaqueline set a very moderate 
price upon them, be bought several 



bunches, i^idwdrd Idoked with n 
loDging eye at a little spinnilag jenny; 
And Harriet was sa much ddigkted 
with, a work-box^ exactly like the 
one belonging to Mary, that theii^ 
kind father porchased both, as pire- 
seats for his children. 

I wish my little readers could have 
seen the joyful Iboks of this ha{^)y 
group, at tite moment Mr. I^nbx^ 
paid Jaqudine fen* his numerous pur-, 
ehases. The countenance.of the«wec;t 
girl was br%htened by a smile of 
gratitude and . pleasure. Harriett: 
gentle heart shared her happiness; 
whilst Eilward, ddi^rted with' his pre- 
seiit^— ^with Jaqwefine-^wiUi'the grey«' 
headed old man, (who sut a pleased: 
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spectator of the happy 8cene»)^aiid 
with the pretty cotti^ itself^ capered 
about the room, and aetuaUy sung 
for joy. At leiigth, a momentary 
doud passed over his cdantenance.-^ 
*^ Harriet has descarved h^ happiness^ 
and so has Jaqueline; but, papa, I 
hare not deserved my happiness: I^ 
who was such a naughty boy thii 
morning." 

" Think no more of that, Edwardi 

V 

my- love," said his fath^ ; ^^ at least, 
think of it only to avoid fidling into 
the same fault in futui^e." 

''Ah, no! you need not fear me, 
my dear papa ; I hiave had a good 
lesson, and I shall remember it." 
. A quick step at this moment ap 
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pDOftched liie cottage-door, which 
Jaqueline instantly knew to be her 
fiither^s. She ran hastily out to meet 
him, "Oh! come in, my dear father/' 
cried the grateful girl : " I am glad 
you are returned in time to see and 
thank this good gentleman. Look ! 
my dear father, how much we owe 
him/' So saying, she pressed the 
money she had received into his hand. 
"It is the sum, the very sum you 
were wishing for this morning, to 
pay our rent. How wrong it was of 
me to despair of gaining it ! So often 
as a kind Providence has been ojur 
stay, how could I be so ungrateful 
as to doubt he, would agiain help us 
in the needful time ! I now remember 
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your words; my dear father. * Pea? 
not, my. child,' you said to me this 
morning, when you went to work: 
* Bles^sed' is that man who maketh 
the Lord his trust.' '* 

Poor Louis entered his cottage 
with a heart throbbing with grati- 
tude, both to his Almighty Father, 
and to the unexpected friends sent 
for his relief. He cast his eyes to 
Heaven, and said with the Psalmist, 
" Many, O Lord, my God ! are thy 
wonderful works which thou bast 
done unto me: if I would declare and 
speak of them, they are more than 
can be numbered." Then turning to 
his daughter^ he said, ** Thank these 
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good friends for me, Jaqueline, for I 
cannot." 

^ The ejaculation to his Maker, 
tho^h uttered in a very low tone 
of voice, did not escape the ear of 
Mr. L?nox, who, deeply affected by 
the pious gratitude of the worthy 
IjOUIs, said : '^ There is not the least oc« 
easion for thanks, vsi^ friend. J have 
only to rejoice that the money hap* 
pens to come at so acceptable, a time« 
But we must not obtrude upon you 
any loi^r : tiiis is ynur dinner-hour."' 
Louis, recovering his composure^ 
entreated them to sit down a few 
minutes in his humble cot, sajring, 
*^As the little gentleman and lady 
seemed so much .pleased with the 
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Slight (tf the Baper-mfll this mornii^^ 
I should like, if you will give me 
leave, Sir, to explain ta them the 
colDstructioii of a iMitont machine^ 
which #as fint.dontiived by acoun«^ 
tiyinan of mine, aikd which saves the 
labour of melhj hands, in ihe manu* 
£su:turing bf paper." 

Mr. Lenox assumed luiin he should 
feel much obliged to him for any in« 
formation he could give the children 
upon this subject; and Louis, who 
felt much pleased to have it in his 
power to oblige his benefactor, went 
up stairs in search of a book contain^ 
ing a print of this m»cfaine, by the 
help of which he hoped to xnake the 
children understand his explanation 
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the more readily. He soon retutned^ 
and by means of bis print, and the 
plain description he gave them, the 
children comprehended, wry clearly, 
the plan and advantage, of thi^ ma- 
chine. The object of it is/ as JLouis 
had befo^ told them, tea save the 
labour of many hands. The pulp, 
when properly prepared for making 
the paper, is canveyed out of the vat, 
/(which is a large tub,y by. means of a 
pipe, along a shallow trough, whence 
it is received upon a wire cloth, 
which answers the purpose of the 
sieve used in the common miUs ; and, 
by the contrivance of different rollers, 
it is made to ilndergo, in its progress, 
the nuiJierous dbanges niThich, in the 
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maiittfactoiy they had visited^ had 
fequired so much tiine and so many 
people to perform ; till at last it is in 
the complete atote of paper^ wound 
round a reel the exact size of the 
intended sheets. Thus, in the course 
of a very few mnutes, it. is converteily 
from the state of pulp» to tiiat of 
paper ; and, when cut fyixm the reel» 
only requires to be committed to the 
last press and sized. 

^* I have been told^ Sir/' said Louis^ 
'^ that although paper made from linen 
rags is so generally used in Europe, 
that in some of the eastern countries 
tibey still write on the leaves of trees." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Lenox, "the 
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motives of the Maldive Ldands are 
said to write on the leaves of a tree, 
which grow to thie enormous length 
of nine feet; and the Brahmins use, 
for the same purpose, those of a spe- 
cies of palm. This tree rises to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
its leaves are twenty feet broad." 

The children lifted up their hands 
and eyes with astonishment. 

"Twenty feet broad! Oh, pro- 
digious !*' exclaimed Harriet : " why, 
one leaf must be enough to make a 
whole book." 

Her father told her^ that only part 
of a leaf would make a book of con- 
iiderable size. 

Are you sure that account is true^ 



^ « 
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papa ?** said Edwan} : '^ I should Uke 
to look at one of those moiistroas 
leaves. Pray, did you ever see one?" 
'^ No, Edward,. I cannot say I ever 
did; but I have seen a manuscript 
written on a leaf of this kind, which 
was sent from Fort St. George in the 
East Indies, and is still preserved in 
one of the libraries at Oxford. Almost 
every province in the East has its pe- 
culiar paper. The Chinese tiiake 
theirs of many different materials, 
5uch as the bark of the mulberry «tree 
and elm; but. chiefly of the bamboo 
dnd cotton-tree. The second skin of 
the bamboo is what is generally used 
for this purpose: it is beaten in watet 
till it is reduced to . a fine pulp, and 
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taken up in large moulds; so that 
aome of the sheets are above' twelve 
feet long. They ar6 fiukdii^d by dip- 
ping them, sheet by sheeft, into iEilum- 
jwater : this serv^ instead of the siae 
wbi<^ we <ise. It not only prevents 
the paper from blottlAg when written 
on^ but makes it look bright and 
,i^hiniiig, as if it were vami^ed." 

The children Were very attentive 
to their father, whilst he gave than 
this account^ and asked if he had no- 
ticing more to teH them about paper» 
as it amused them very much. He 
promised to give them a desmption 
of the cadai, or paper-tree of Japan, 
4uring their walk home; but did not 
choose to stay any longer at the cotr 
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tage, because he knew that they pre- 
vented Louis from eating his dinner^ 
which had been ready some time. 

Mr. lienox told Jaqueline he would 
-s^d a' servant th€ following morning 
for his purchases ; and they departed, 
followed by the blessings of this ha[^y 
family. 

For some time they were so much 
engaged, talking of .Louis and of 
Jaqueline, that they did not think of 
the paper-tree of Japan ; indeed, their 
father thought it best to direct their 
attention to some . other subject for 
a while, lest they should grow tired 
with what he wished to make both 
a pleasure and an improvement to 
thefn. 
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« What is that riaise Ihsar ?'. mad 
JSdwitrd, as he Ustcoed to- «, dhelcupiog 
sound that seem^ to ceme firbiA iht 
root of a tree. / », 

*' It is inadk' by : a gitmbo|i(Mar, 
JEd ward," replied his lather: "in a 
book I was reading, the other day, I 
found the following lines addressed to 
this insect: . ... 

* 

' Thy cheeiful lioie in Wood and vale. 

Fills every hisart with glee ; 
Anti summer saviles in double charms^ 

While thus proclaim'd by thee,' " 

" Wellj atfd isJa it is a cheerfol tiot^'' 
said Harriet: ^^ i wish we codld see 
the little creature itself." They ^tobp- 
tA down, and carefolly examined the 
bank whence the sound proceedcfd. 
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VresenjAf Edward started b^ck^ A 
little green insect, with two loog- 
legs, jumped from the grass, and set-, 
tied on his hand ; but before he had 
time to examine its form, it took a 
second leap, and was agdn hid in 
the long grass which covered the. 
bank* 

'^That was the little insect jrou 
were looking for, Edward," said his 
father: " that was a grasshopper,*^ 

^'How tiresome of him to hop 
away so soon," said Edward; ^*he: 
scarcely gave me time to. look at 
him.'' 

^^ Did you see the two long hind<^^ 
legs, that stood i^) higher than his' 
back," enquired his father. 
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^ Yes, papa : he seemed to me a 
little like a cricket in shape ; only his 
colour was diiFerent.'^ 

" It is of the same tribe, my loTe. 
The noise it makes is not by maans 
of its mouth, but is occasioned by 
raM)ing those long legs together. By 
this motion they open and shut a 
sman membrane on each side of the 
body^ whence the sound proceeds. 
The most curious species of this in-^ 
sect is a stranger to our island ; but 
is found in most of thd warmer parts 
of Europe, and is very common in 
Asia. It is called the praying mantis, 
or amel cricket, and is entirely of a 
beautiful green colour: it is almost 
three inches in length, and generally. 
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when ^tting^ holds up its two fore l^s, 
digbtly benty as if in the attitude of 
prayer; and it is from this droum- 
stoQce it takes its nanie« These insects 
hav^e often very fierce combats with 
each other^ and they generally ^gbttUl 
one of them is killed Their legs ftre^ 

furnished with teeth like a saw ; and 

t 

one has been known tg cut ?off his 
enemy's head, by means. of this wear 
pen, at a single blow. T^e <?bii&es6 
keep these animals, apd make th^m 
fight for their amusement, as ^opie 
cruel people in our own country keep. 
game«^cocks for the same purpose* 
They feed the poor little cr^tures 
in separate cages, made of bambpo, 

H 
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and occasionally turn them upon each 
other, when they fight furiously till 
one faljs dead; and the conqueror 
immediately devours him. This cus- 
tom is so common in China, that, 
during the summer months, scarcely 
a boy is to be seen without a cage 
of these grasshoppers." 

** Oh, what cruel children !" cried 
Edward ; " why do not their parents 
teach them better ?" 

" Their parents have never been 
themselves taught better, my dear 
boy ; it cannot, therefore, be expected 
that they should know how to teach 
their children. But that so barbarous 
a diversion as cock-fighting should 
be encouraged in England, where 
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people have so many opportunities 
of learning better, is much more 
astonishing." 

"I have seen our two cocks at 
home fight of their own accord," said 
Edward ; " but I always try to part 
them, for fear they should hurt each 
other. What pleasure can people 
find in seeing such pretty creatures 
quarrel and fight ?" 

" I cannot tell you, my dear boy : 
it is a proof of a very cruel and un- 
manly disposition ; and nothing tends 
more to brutalize the mind, than such 
barbarous diversions. I will tell you 
a circumstance that happened about 
twenty-five years ago, which will con- 
vince you of this." 
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*• h it really true ? — fo it, papa ?*' 
said Edward. 

** Yes, my love, I wish I could 
doubt it, for it is a horrid story. A 
young mail of large fortune, who was 
excessively fond of this cruel diver- 
sion, had a favourite coek, which had 
won many battles; but once happen- 
ing to lose, this worthless young man 
was so enraged, that he ordered the 
poor bird to be tied to a spit, knd 
roasted aKve before a large fire. The 
screams of the wretched animal were 
so affecting, that some gentlemen who 
were in the house attempted to inter- 
fere, which provoked him to such a 
degree, that, seizing a poker with the 
greatest rage, he declared he would 
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kill the first person who should inter- 
pose. At this' insl^nt the unhappy 
young man fell senseless to the ground. 
He was taken up speechless ; andafter 
lingering three days he died, without 
in the slightest degree recovering his 



senses.'* 



Both the children shuddered at this 
dreadful account. They pitied not 
only the poor cock, but the barbarous 
young man, who, in a moment when 
so unprepared, was called to appear 
before the judgment-seat of God ; and 
they felt thankful to the kind parents 
who had taught them, from their 
earliest infancy, lessons of mercy and 
humanity. 

H 3 
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This melancholy story had cast £( 
gloom, over the minds of Harriet and 
Edward) which their father wished to 
remove; for which pm'pose he re- 
peated to them the following lines 
from Cowper, which, though some- 
what melancholy, left a more agree- 
able Ifnpression on their minds than 
the former stery. 

'' Where Humbev pours his rich commerciai 

stream, 
f here dwelt a trretchwho ftv'd but to blaspheme. 
In sabterraiieous caTcs fak Hfe he led. 
Black as the mine in which he wrought for bread: 
When on a day, emerging from the deep, 
A sabbath-day f (such sabbaths thousands keep,) 
The wages of his weekly t6ii he bote, 
To buy a cock whose blood might win him more$ 
As if the noblest of the feather'd kind • 
Were but for battle and for death designed : 
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As if the consecrated hours were meant 
For sport to minds On cruelty intent, 
it chaoc'd (such chances Providence obey) 
He met a fellow-labonrer on the way. 
Whose heart the same desires had once inflam*d» 
Bat now the savage temper was reclaim'd« 
Persuasion on bis lips had taken place, 
(For all plead well who plead the cause of grace.) 
His iron heart with Scripture he assailM, 
Woo*d him to hear a sermon, and prevaiPd. 
His faithful bow the mighty preacher drew. 
Swift as the lightning's glimpse his arrows flew. 
He wept, he trembled— cast his eyes around. 
To find a worse than he — but none he found. 
He felt his sins, and wondered he should feet! 
Grace made the wound, and only grace could 

heal. 
Now farewell oaths, and blasphemies, and lies : 
He quits the sianer's for the martyr's prize. 
That holy diay was wasFd yith many a tear^ 
Gilded with hope, yet shaded too by fear. 
The next, his swarthy brethren of the mine 
Learnt from hit altered speech the change divine. 
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Laugh'd where they should have wept, and swore 

the day 
Was nigh, when he would swear as fast as they. 
* No,' said the penitent, * such words shall share 
This breath no more, henceforth employed in 

pray'r. 
Oh ! if thou seest (thine eye the future sees) 
That I shall yet again blaspheme like these. 
Now strike me to the ground on which I kneel. 
Ere yet tins heart relapses into steel ; 
Now take me to that heav*n I once defied, 
Thy presence, thy embrace!' — He spoke and 

died." 

At the end of the field where they 
were walking was a stile, which led 
into a fine meadow, and as they 
climbed over it, their father said, 
'^ Now for a race, children. Come, 
Harriet, let me see if you cannot beat 
your boasting brother." 
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Away they both ran. Edward at 
first far outstripped Harriet ; but he 
soon exhausted himself by the vio^ 
lence of his efforts, and was obliged 
to slacken his pace. Harriet, * on the 
contrary, by persevering in a steady 
course, passed him before he had run 
half way across the meadow, and 
reached the stile before him. 

Edward's father overtook him just 
as he came up with his sister, panting 
and tired with his exertion. 

Harriet jumped nimbly into the 
next field ; but poor Edward begged 
so earnestly for a little rest, that his 
father could not refuse his petition. 
A fine spreading chesnut-tree afforded 
them a pleasant shade, and they all 
sat down under it. 
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. " Your boasting, Edward," said his 
father, '* reminds hae of the fable of 
the Hare and Tortoise, which I recol- 
lect learning when I was a school- 
boy : whilst we rest ourselves, I will 
repeat it to you/' 

*^ Pray do, dear papa," cried both 
the children : " we like a fable or a 
tale very much. What a delightful 
day we shall have spent !" 

Their father immediately began as 
follows : 



THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 



€t 



In days of yore, when Time was 3'oung, 
When birds conversed as well as sung, 
A forward hare, of swiftness vain. 
The genius of the neighboring plain. 
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Would oft deride the drudging crowd, 

(For geniuses are ever proud :) 

He*d boast, his flight 'twere vain to follow. 

For dog and horse he'd beat them hollow. 

A tortoise heard his vain oration. 

And vented thus his indignation : 

' Oh, Puss I it bodes thee dire disgrace. 

When I defy thee to the race. 

Come, 'tis a match : nay, no denial ; 

I lay my shell upon the trial.' 

'Twas done, and done ! AH fair ! A bet ! 

Judges prepar'd, and distance set. 

The scampering hare outstripp'd the wind ; . 

The creeping tortoise lagg'd behind ; 

And scarce had pass'd a single pole. 

When puss had almost reach'd the goal. ^ 

Friend Tortoise, quoth the jeering hare. 

Your burden's more than you can bear ; 

To help your speed, it were as well 

That I should ease you of your shell ; 

Jog on a little faster, prithee ; 

I'll take a nap, and then be with thee. 



The tortoise heard his taunting jeer. 
But slill resolv'd to persevere ; 
On to the goa^l securely crept. 
While puss, unknowing, soundly slept. 
The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor tortoise spoke: 
' PusSi though I own thy quicker parts. 
Things are not always done by starts ; 
You may deride niy awkward pace. 
But slow and steady wins the, race.' " 

^ r 

" It is unnecessary to point out the 
moral to you, !Bdward; you can make 
one for yourself.*' 

** Oh yes, papa ; it is very easy to 

find out the lesson to be learnt from 

that fable: but there never was a 

time when birds could talk; was there» 
pray?" 

No, my boy; there neveir was' a 



(( 
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time whmi birds could talk a Ian* 
guage intelligible to us, though I have 
no doubt they have some means by 
which they can make themselves un« 
derstood by <each other." 

'^ Bat do you think a hare could 
meksd ^ tortoise .understand him?" 
enquired Harriet. 

« That I should doubt, my love," 
returned her father: '^at aU events, 
die fable haa an excellent moral, and 
that is the object you should attend 
to, in every story you read. The 
fable is only a {deasii^ dress, to cover 
an important lesson. Now, are you 
ready to jn'oceed on your walk, my 
little weaiy traveller ?" said he, turn- 
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ing to Edward. Harried jumped up 
in an instant; and her brother at- 
tempted to imitate her activity, but 
in vain. He was obliged to confess he 
was really very tired, and to entreat 
his father to let him rest under the 
shade of this pleasant tree a little 
longer. ^ H^ immediately consented, 
but not without smiling, and repeat- 
ing the words that Edward had used 
just before their departure: "Well, 
papa, if you are not afraid of tiring 
Harriet, I am sure you ma<y let me 
go. I love a long walk dearly." 

"Papa, you said you would give 
us an account di the paper-treq* of 
Japan : I hope you will iiot forget 
your promise," said Harriet. 
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" No, my dear, I have not forgotten 
it ; nor do I think I can have a better 
opportunity for its performance, than 
the present. The paper manufac- 
tured by the natives of Japan, from 
the bark of the kadsi, is very beauti* 
ful and glossy*. Every year, when 
the leaves fall oflF, the young shoots 
are cut into sticks about three feet 
long, and being tied up in bundles, 
are boiled in water till the bark 
shrinks from the wood. The sticks 
are then exposed to the air till they 
grow cold; and being slit open length- 
wise, the bark is taken off, dried, and 

• # 

* For the following account, he " Gallery of 

N^ure." 
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carefully preserved. Afterwards it is 
soaked in water till it is soft, then 
scraped; and the stronger bark, which 
is a full year's growth, is kept sepa- 
rate from the thinner, which covered 
the younger branches, as it yields a 

r * 

better and whiter paper. The bark, 
after being cleansed from all knots 
and impurities, is boiled in a clear 
Ue» and constantly stirred till it be- 
comes so tender, that, on being slight- 
ly touched, it will separate into small 
fibres.'* 

** Pray, papa, what is lie?" enquired 
Harriet. 

" It is water that has had wood- 
ashes soaked in it, my dear. The 
bark, when thus prepared, is washed 
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in a river, in sieves, and constantly 
stirred about with the hands till it 
becomes a soft, delicate, woolly sub- 
stance. It is then put upon a thick, 
smootth, wooden table, and is beaten 
with sticks till' it resembles the pulp 
of soaked paper, after which it is put 
into a narrow tub with water, in 
which rice has been boiled, to make 
it thick and slimy; and the whole 
is mixed together by stirring it with 
a thin reed. The sheets are. then 
formed, one by one, by taking up 
this liquid substance in a proper 
mould, made of bulrushes instead of 
wire, and are carefully, laid upon one 
another^ on a table covered with a 

I3 
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double mat, whilst a smalt piece of 
reed is placed between each tsbeet. 
Every heap is covered with a board 
of the same ^ape and size as the 
paper: on this are laid weights, at 
first smali> lest the sheets; which are 
as yet wet, should be pressed toge- 
tljier in one lump; but, by degrees, 
heavier ones are added, to squeeze 
out the water. The next day the 
weights are taken off, and the sheetss^ 
lifted up one by one, are laid on 
long planks, and exposed to the beat 
of the sun. When fully dry, they are 
taken off, piled in heaps, pared round, 
and completely fitted for sjEde." 

** Thank you, papa,** said Harriet : 
*f I have observed that, in every ac- 
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count you have given us, except iff 
that of the papyrus, it appears neces- 
sary to make the stuff for the paper 
into a fine putp, before the sheets are 
formed," 

" It is so; my love. Paper that has 
been used may, by this means, be 
manufactured into new sheets/' 

"What, papa! if printed or written 
opon r exclaimed Edward. 

'* Yes, my love ; a method has beea 
iatdy discovered, by which the inlc 
may be discharged, and the pulp re- 

■ 

stored to its original whiteness/" 

" Have you now told us all you 
know about paper, papa?" enquired 
Harriet : '* I am sure I should nevet 
have tiiought that so trifling a thing 
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could have afforded us so much amuse- 

ft 

ment. I wish you would give us such 
a treat as this every week : how wise 
we should grow hy the end of a 
year." 

** Provided, Harriet, you pay at- 
tention to the objects around you, 
and remember what you are taught 
respecting them, you will, without 
setting apart one day in the week for 
parti(;|ular instruction, gain, in the 
course of twelve months, a great deal 
pf valuable information; and may 
hope, every year, to grow both wiser 
and better." 

" I am sure," said Edward, " I can- 
not think how children were taught 
before printing was invented: thfiy 
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must have been poor little ignorant 
things. But then all would be 
alike; so that one couM not laugh 
at another/* 

" You are mistaken, Edward : they 
were not all equaHy ignorant. The 
knowledge chfldren then gained, they 
owed entirely to their parents and 
instructors ; for, as they had no books, 
they were obliged to learn all from 
what was called oral instruction; that 
is, information given by a living 
teacher. Now, as some parents were 
at that time, as well as at present, 
more qualified to teach than others, 
there must have been then, as weB 
as now, a vast difference in their 
children/' 
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*^ I did not think of that, papa ; but 
it is very true. Indeed, there must 
have ' been a greater difference ; for 
the children of ignorant people could 
at that time know nothing. But 
now, if a child can read, he may 
learn a great deal alone." 

" In some parts of the )?«rorld,*' 
said his father, ^^ Books are still so 
scarce, that there are people, who get 
their living by telling tales to a nu- 
merous crowd of listeners, who pay a 
sum of money for their entertain- 
ment. This is the case in Turkey.^ 
In the large book v you saw me read- 
ing yesterday morning, at breakfast, 
there was an amusing account of 
these story-tellers. Their plan is, to 
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raise the curiositt of their hearers to 
the highest pitch, by their wonderful 
tales; and when they have succeeded 
in completely fixing the attention of 
the company, they break off abruptly, 
and leave them till the following day, 

• ■ 

to conjecture what will be the conclu- 
sion of the story. This occasions 
many different opinions amongst the 
listeners, who often quarrel, and 
even fight, in support of their, own 
idea." 

*^ I should not at all like the tale 
to leave off in the middle, papa,** 
said Edward: "whien you gave me 
■* Jfiarly Lessons* to read, I did not 
know how to lay the book down till 
I had got to the end of it: if you had 
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taken it away fr(»a me, I should hmvt 
&}t sadly disappointed." 

At this moment ^iirand jumped 
up, and exclaimed, ^* Look, papa ! I 
declare there is mamma coming lo* 
wards us." In an instant bis ftftjgue 
was foi^otten, and he ran to meet his 
mother. '^Ofa, mamma, wt have haid 
auch a pLeasant walk, aad papa haa 
taught us so many things about paper! 
I hope you do not know than sSl ; for 
then we can teach you something, in 
return for the many things you have 
taught us. We have seen a very nice 
Frenchm^i too; and his daughter 
Jaqueline is the prettiest girl I ever 
saw in my life. And ch ! mamma; 
papa has bought you such a beautiftd 



work-^bo^ and pretty artificial flowers^ 
that look exactly like real Qiie&" 

Thdr mother was pleased ta find 
they had eojoyed tltemselves so much^ 
aad they all walked quickly towards 
bonie* for she said dinner was waiting. 

^ WiU you please to tell nsi some* 
thing aboNit Indian mblteF, as we walk 
sXongf papa/' said I^rrieL 

.^' Nc!, my love^ I think I have taught 
jtoa€;iK>iigb for te»-day. I intend t^ 
give yw a list of qaiestions^ this, ea^- 
iag^ upon, ihe subjedi of our cQnyecsa*. 
tioui In the 9iofmng ; and if^ b»y jsoiio 
answers, you convince me that you 
have paid attention to the instruction 
I have given you, and I find that my 
time has not been thrown away, I 

K 
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will frequently afford you a similar 
indulgence." 

The children longed for this time 
of trial; and after tea their father 
wrote them out a list of questions^ 
which he allowed them a week to 
answer, permitting them to begin 
their task on the following morning. 

As I think my little readers may 
like to try and answer these questions 
also, I shall give them the list ; and 
hoping they may perform their task 
as nicely as Harriet and Edward did, 
I bid them, affectionately, farewell. 



THE 

LIST OF QUESTIONS 

WHICH 

Harriet and Edward amwered^ 



1. How many species of butterflies are there 
scattered over the globe? 

2. How many are natives of our own country ? 
8, What was it that was first preserved in 

writing? 

4. On what were the Ten Commandments 
written? 

5. Tell me some of the different materials 
that werenised for writing upon before the in« 
vention of paper. 

6. From what did paper take its name? 

7- By what nation was the papyrus dis-^ 
covered? 
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. 3S. What 18 done with the paper when ined 
afitersusiogB 

34. How many sheets are there in a qniieof 
paper? 
* 35. How many quires are there in a reaoi,? 

36* How long does it reqiure to make a 
sheet of papeo from the time the old women 
hegin to pick the rags, till it is ready for the 
stationer ? 

' 37* How did the Egyptians xpake their pa- 
per &om the papjmis reed? 

38. Did the pi^)er of JEgypt require sinng^ 
-31^ Give me some account -of the patent 
machine for making paper. 

40. Do any nations istill continue to write on 
the leaves of trees ? 

41. What leaves do the Brahnuna use for 
thii^ purpose ? 

'4d. What is the ustaal hdght to which this 
tree rises^ and how large do its leaves grow ? 
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45. Of what do the Chinese make their 
paper? ^ 

44. How does the grasshopper make the 
cheruping sound we hear m our summer walks? 

45. Give me an account of the camel-cricket. 

46. Why is that insect called the prtfying 
mantis? 

47« How do the Japanese make paper firom 
the kadsi ? 

48. What is lie ? 

49. Can paper that has once heen vaed be 
again manu&ctured into sheets ? 

50. How were children tai^t before bodes 
were printed. 
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